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ABSTRACT '* ' . . 

The specific goal of language instruction at any 
level is to dt?velop students* communicative abilities by■ increasing 
their awareness of necessary linguistic tools. The degree to which 
instructors in the English classrooa are successful in attaining this 
specific goal is dependent on the abilityof students to organize 
their experiences. College students, although generally'capable of 
using all the language skills/, represent many developmental levels. 
Instruction Can assist then in developing these basic competencies to 
a* productive level. In the classroOa, several techniques can . 
facilitate this process: students can be allowed'tiee for the \ 

organization of thoughts before .they read a selection or write a 
coaposition, discussion can be followed by a brief period of' silent \ 
thought, and lectures can be paraphrased or annotated In the 
students' own language. Students in developmental langaage**courses 
can benefit* Especially froa an eapha'sis on the encouragement of 
higher-level cognitive operations. (KS) 
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Using Language to Organize Academic Experiences 



One of the primary goals of education is to produce individuals who are 
capable of handling the affairs of the world add can lead satisfying and pro¬ 
ductive personal lives. The specific goal of language instruction at any level 
is to develop the students' coanunicativ* abilities by Increasing their »i 
■ess of the netessnry linguistic tools which are needed for free aovesent in 
environment in which they are Maturing. Tha degree to which instructors in tl 
English classrooa are successful in attaining this specific goalie dependent 
in great m*aeur«^on the ability of tha students to organize their experiences, j 

first for theasexves, and than for others. In this context, language plays v a ' 

\ 

service role, for It is a asana to an end and not an end in and of Itself. It 

\ 

serves to organize thought that eaanates froa experiences. Organized thought in 

- , .* 

turn is the basis for equitable solutions to practical problems. Therefora, the 

♦ " 

core of all theoretics^ considerations and instructional practices, particularly 
in the English claserocn, is language developasut at ite aost baalc and prag- 
aatic level. f 

Language operations are expressive and receptive. The foraer includes 
speaking and writing - tha latter, listening end reading. While we have atteapted 

to separate these operatloas for expediency in Instruction, it la virtually la- 

. / • • >■? 

possible to develop one without a comparable developneat in the other. The V*. 

tehcher who considers hiaaelf or herself a reading teacher or a writing teacher 
and expects to teach thee* skU^S-Cxclusively attempts to perfora an lwpoasibla 
task or one with disastrous results. For reading and writing, listening and 
speaking are cognitive and linguistic operations innately interrelated and inter¬ 
changeable in coaaunication. 

College student* are capable of using all of tha language skills, though 




2 



the? represent a kaleidoscope of developmental levels. In order to help them ex¬ 


perience success In all academic work, they oust be provided with language ex¬ 


periences which allow thaw to be "spectator* and participants" to all of their 


experiences and reconcile the tee roles in communication. Hence, our instruct 


tional procedures-should focus on receptive and expressive language development 


regardless of our specific areas of expertise. 


.It must be remembered that students have done a great deal of language 


living; before they enter college and they continue to "live" outside the realm 


of academe, thus, they do hot Come as vessels to be filled for tfesy are already 


filled to the brim with language experiences resembling a liquid so potent that 


it can be poured out \ittle by little and mixed with other ingredients to make' 


/s delectable and exciting drink for all who have the pleasure of tasting it. 


Is is a crude analogy, perhaps, but it> makes the point that students already 


have the "stuff" which makes possible the universe of discourse. Instruction 


merely assists then in developing these competencies to a productive levels Ac¬ 


cording to James Moffett, the school is responsible for helping dtudento "render 


experience into words." 


Sides language competence is developed In the 


way that language 


facility is acquired, talk should, be the beginning of all lanf 


dxperleaoes. 


Before students are asked to writ# a cDisposition or read a selection, time should 


be allowed for an organization pf thoughts. Whether the stimulus is provided by 


thb instructor or the student#^ the/St inulus material should be discussed in a 


large or small group. This allow* students to ponder over vhat 


thny 


already 


know about the subject, hear what others know about it and abstract from this 


knowledge a sound base for the assimilation, of ideas. 


A topic for discussion can be introduced,^ After-a "talk** session, stu¬ 


dents .can be asked to think qilently for * brief tirne^ This short silent period 


V v 


,.i. ,v' t- 


:—* r 

i ■ 
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provides an opportunity for personal.introspection on shat has been discussed. 

> 

Then they can be asked to write. Host students sill write about the tbpic just 
discussed, but others say nose into areas of thought far resoved from the ia- 
nedlate concern. When this happens, it reveals one of two significant cltuatlons* 
(!) the students hare moved beyond the discussion to a new idea, or (2) the dis¬ 
cussion did<not satisfy the persons! needs of those students to expand the idea. 
Sines the object of this experience is to enable students ko organize their 
thoughts In writing, whatever is written sfiBuld be accepted. This fi"at writing 


sample need not be; shared, but it should be analyzed for strains of thought which 

' . I ■ 7 . - 

night be developed into a pieca of writing that can coiwsunlcate ideas to others. 

f * 

The iaportanoe of this activity is that It aU^owe tip developaent of 

I . ' 

oral aural skills in the; English clsssroon while at the sans tine providing stu¬ 
dents with an opportunity to reflect upon their own thoughts and record then. 

Thin mninlzea the "linguistic lag" which Vygotsky Mentions is the reason that 
'•/ • V .... . / . 'I-,.' ... " 

■any students have difficulty' with writing. According to Vygotsky, the abstract 

nature of the written word deaands that it be preceded by,a v »6re concrete or verbal 


experience. Students are capable of ccanunlcatA^ng a 
which nuet Serve as s building block fehr nor 

v ■ j 

coanunicetlon. 


r and this is s strength 
sophisticated' fonts of 


Through language, students sake a personal response to reality. Janes 
Britton has said "the world toward which our behavior Is directed is the world 
as ws symbolise it or represent it to ourselves. Changes la the actual world 

Bust be followed by changes' In our representation of It ;lf they are to affect 

. \ . : 

our expectations and hence our subsequent behavior."** AS learners, students ere. * 

• ■ ___ _*_| l .V * . \ 

constantly asslnilstlng end aeeoanodatlag inf or nation to achieve what Piaget 

'*’ f • - ' “ • 

calls an "Squilibriua of cognition . 1 Therefor# students* personal representations 

> ~ • ' . *' * ■ ' . . ’ . 

are the magnate to which all of their expediences cling and it Is toward these 

^ • » / - ' . * • . *• 

representations that Instruction oust be directed. 




Ve can begin with ths academic lectura which ia a "real" experience for 

* ■ ' *i 

•oat college students, particularly initial students. they often have difficulty 
adjusting to various lsotura atylsa and* thus, ara-unable to record the lecture in 

$ *r i ' 

such a way that it facilitated understanding of the content* If the tank of In— 

.. „ S \ 

struction is that of helping students Organize experiences, «e auet relate our in- 

4 * / ' • ^ ' 

atruction to Sltuationa in which students are actively Involved. Tha orga ni zation 
of lecture no tea la a tana In point./ 

There ara several aethods that have been marketed cooaerctally that,are 


currently used to aaaiat atudanta with the development of this aklU* These., 


methods are insufficient, however, in that they do not leadetudesta to an under- 

, • v ■. .V ' r • 

standing of f|ia } nature of lecturing aa a teaching levies and ita value as a Beans 

of organizing experiences. Without this basic understanding, motetaking aethods v 
; * ‘ v ^ -\ / 
become an artificial aeana of recording what is aaidao that it can ba regurgitated 

in the for* of answdra to examination questions. While thif,leo ture la not condoned 

• t \ ' . .... • ^ " . I _ _ 

aa the Boat viable V*ethod of instruction, it la vary «^ch with ua and it does have * 

.; ■ • . • • * ■ •"■ r \ • -• ■, " v. 1 

validity In aoae situationa/ Word importantly, it is ah excellent experience for 

developing tha skills of organization if it la viewed %roa thin perspective. 

- / v\ . ' 

First, the lectura suet ha recognised an'the instruet«f*e organization 


of his own thoughts'as theyprelate to the content, d disorganized or ramb li ng 
lecture nay wean that tha professor*a. thoughts aro disorganized, but it doe* not 

mean that tha atudanta oust folio* thin example. Second* the single lecture aunt 

■ • / • • - \ ’ * 

be seen aa a part of a whola - a^piece of the puzzle of «hat\tha course la all 
' ■ • k ’ • .' A . . 

about. Third, the lectura can serve aa a springboard for new\ideaa rather than 

a prociaaatiot^f what auat be "true.” The students should Waware.of theme 


ramifications as-they listen.and record, for it is their undarat 


lg which vrill 


allot'personal organizations, it la the instructor Jji reaponsibillty to fcater 

thla kwareneaa. . s' ■ . .'" V K/ *\- 4 




If th 6 students knew the subject of a lecture before they attend class* 


this can be used as a aeens of predicting what, the lecturer will say. The pre¬ 


diction can also be used as a guide in preparation ridding. It the subject la 


not known beforehand, the students should isaedlately fora a question out of the 


topic when it Is given la class* They lit ten* then* tor an answer to'the question 

• • . ' o • 

they have foraed and any other inforaation which night serve to llHinlnayte their 


understanding* «hen a specific reason for listening la established, attentlvensss 


IS saxlniasd* 


i * 1 • . ! - 

The notebook is divided iiito two sections* Only one side ia ufed to 


record the lecture. The other side ts left for consents and questions tobsused* 

' . ■* ’ ‘ ' . i 

In organising what has been said* * The aethod of notetaking(outlining* nunnery etc*? ^ 

is a personal natter* though,It is.helpful t£ introduce several nethods eo tight v 

the student* can adopt one of their own. The real organisation of a lecture,-, cones ' 


after the class session when the students take the notebook and use the blank Side 


to annotate the actual lecture* they oust IspOs* their own organisation on that of 

i \ .. ■ : ■' ! 1 ■ ■, ■ ■ 

the lecturer* In So doing* thsyj bass their Interpretation* of what hae been re- 

/ •• i • * * •• • ; "* ' v 


corded os what they already know. The lecture IS thud placed -In a referential 


context and provides a basic understanding of the ciurse content* Questions about 


points nay persist* This creates a need for further dlacwealon or reading* 


■ ,-** r 


The process can be taught in the English clasercos through, the use of 


taped or alnl lectures* In ^hls way* students' work under the supwrVlelo* of an 

j * • '! *' *> • * — . r . . '*> • 

Instructor whose prlaary interest is content organisation and aasladHation a V, 
rather than an accumulation of facts andthelr aastsry. Various kinds of leetares 


can be given to acquaint students with different styles* Moreover, it is k mi ns 


Of helping students listen ^tth a discriainating ear and organise an experience 


which they are su/8 to encounter in a college classroos* 


—-- ' . . v ^ . 

t . ... ^ 

It is a cosuion practice in developsental language Classes to ascertain'';:. * 




in developsental language « 

■ ^ 7 v - 
■ 1 ,*/ ..'-*4 


* • 

V ’ 











the level at vhich each otudwnt 10 perforalng dad gear instruction toward that level 


This la especially true of reading levels which are often used he determinants for 


all other developmental work. I question this practice in higher education* %lret. 


because grade level Is a setaphor uhlcb represents a set of standards; It Is not' 


sn actkality. Second, college textbooks end related materials are not sslsoted 


for the grade lev^JL they represent, but for tho content they contain. Host are 


written beyond the ijjth grade level, If, according to a standardised score, s stu¬ 


dent reads':proficiently at the 9th grade level, shat earn an instructor in a de¬ 


velopmental course do to help his succeed in his academic work? Vary little - 


if tbp student la given only 9th grade aatejrlal to read. If, oo the other hand. 


«e assess hie-ability to handle basic reading skills and at the same tins relate 


the student* s maturity to the hierarchical stages, of development, we may find that 


the student is applying abstract reasoning to problem situations which arise in 


the course of everydj^r experiences though he may not be aware of the process. At 


time, he can literally comprehend printed material as revealed la his 


9tb-grad*-scor*. These are -strong blocks to build upon in helping tbs student 


employ analytical 


as hp attempts to read content material at the college 


level. The role of the instructor 


in the applica¬ 


tion of the 


kind of reasoning that he uses out of school to his formal edu¬ 


cation. To paraphrase Vygotsky, we mat aim education "mot at the ripsi but at 


tbs ripening-function*" 7 It is not s ninth grade readlag;score on which ws must 


concentrate, but rather on those capabilities formal or informal which the stu¬ 


dent already pohseppes and of which he must be made aware.’ 


Vocabulary say .he the greatest hurdle that the student has to overcome 


and ‘vocabulary : indeed basic to higher forms of understanding. The"Jargon** of 

.-V-- . -X-* • -.~~ ..'• • . --—-—..- - 

a discipline, however,. cWnhs understood if it is related to the ''student*s ex¬ 


periences 


•. • - A-.. 




It aust bn j-ccogaitad that all disciplines are pertinent.to practical situation*,. 


Hava tha student rewrite difficult passages in "layaen'a language" or have Sin 

give a "layaen'a lecture" on «hat be baa read. A"layaen'a . lecture" le one ,- 

•bleb contains all the facta without tbe formal lexicon of a discipline. Alloa 

. . I 

opportunities for tbe student to talk with other students about coeeoa areas 
of misunderstanding and encourage bin to organise bis thoughts through writing. 


~TBe TynaaTfc relation of thodpV to 


apt to «r 


such iott (jol 


the student sees all of the languageCoperationa in the process* Language skills 
•1X1 be’ developed, as Andrew WilJdLneou suggests, "in situations where they are 

<, , ry ... 

\ G ■ ■ „ ■ * 

called upon end not bj specie! training in theS*" . f * ctr^start "not with the 

• 1 * • *: . * 

akill to be taught, but with the central experience upon wl^Lch the skills nay 

’ . * * 

operate." What appeared at first to be a reading pseblea reflects only a abed 
for further language development and an enphasis on higher level cognitive opera* 

t ___ .; i • . 

tions. This kind of development can be enhanced if we concentrate on the strengths 

< . ' „ • i 

” * ■ # . I — < 

that m student' posseamee instead of the deficiencies our teaty indicate. 

Students in developmental courses are seeking laprovejt Interprets 
of jreTallty. They may be handicapped by past educational experiences, but they 
dire not bound by then* One of the strong tenets of George Kelly's theory le that 


"no one la a captiVe of hie owe biography"' because be is 


to reconstree 


reality as he predicts and validates experiences. If instructors can believe 

, : " v 1 

this, they will be freed of the temptation to label students end assign then •; 

to position* of "remedial,""noa-tradltlon*l M or Pcollege"levbl* H They can be 


viewed s* a bank of their own experiences^ The proceed of depositing into and 
withdrawing froa this bdnk is whaJrianguags learning is all about* Language 
instruction serves thp purpose of providing an expedient wayjof conpleting de¬ 


posit and withdrawal slips and "handling- all other function# which oak* banking 
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